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These walls may be compared to the soil on which we happen
to live. Sand and rocks absorb heat quicker than a rain-soaked
marsh, but by the same token they let go of it with much greater
ease. As a result, the desert is uncomfortably cold a short time
after the setting of the sun, while a forest remains warm and
comfortable for hours after the entrance of darkness.

Water is a veritable reservoir for the storing up of heat. As a
result all countries situated on or near the ocean enjoy a much

HEAT

more even temperature than those set in the heart of a con-
tinent
If you have tried to make the bathroom a little less shivery on
an extra cold day with a small electric heater, you will know that
much depends upon the angle at which that little stove is placed.
The same holds true for the sun. In the tropics the rays of the
sun hit the surface of the earth much more directly than near the
poles. Rays of sunlight, therefore, a hundred miles wide, land-
ing fairly and squarely upon a hundred miles of African forest
or South American wilderness, will be able to devote their entire
strength to these hundred miles of territory and to nothing else.
But near the poles rays of sunlight a hundred miles wide will
cover a stretch of land or ice that is twice as wide (as the picture
will show you much more easily than a thousand words could
hope to do), and the heating power of those hundred miles of
sunlight near the poles will therefore be halved, just as an oil-
burner which is supposed to keep a six-room flat at a comfortable
temperature will prove a failure when called upon to perform
a similar service for a twelve-room flat